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This is one of the many occupations in 
which we may contemplate the ignorant, 
unfortunate, and much injured red men of 
our forests with good will, unmingled with 
fear, or contempt, or abhorrence. Mr. School- 
croft tells us, in the early part of his recol- 
lections, (which our readers will find in his 
late work, ‘“‘ Oneota,”) that he long regarded 
the Indians with feelings of this repulsive 
nature, although a pair of poor outcast wan- 
derers of that race, whom he had opportunity 
to observe in his childhood, offered a most 
striking practical contradiction to the picture 
which he had formed in his own mind, un- 
der the influence of impressions derived from 
others. How he views them now, and why 
he has changed his views tothose of humane 
interest, as a fellow man, may be learned by a 
perusal of his writings. 


In our print, the savages are engaged in 
smoking and drying a quantity of fish for 
their future food. 


To many tribes, who inhabit the shores of 
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INDIANS SMOKING FISH. 


rivers, lakes, bays or the ocean, fish form 
a most important article of food; and there 
are various ways in which they have been 
known to preserve them, though, strange as 
it seems, they were found unacquainted with 
the use of salt for that important purpose. 
Two are seen in our print busy about a fire, 
over which they have raised a light frame ot 
small poles, to receive the fish, and expose it 
to a gentle heat and the smoke, after having 
been held in turn in a more exposed position, 
at the ends of their sticks, 


The native nations and tribes of our con- 
tinent present an endless variety in their cus- 
toms and habits, so that nothing is necessary, 
alter acquiring an humane regard for them as 
fellow-creatures, but attentive observation or 
careful enquiry, to furnish us with an abun- 
dant supply of curious and useful facts. In 
what relates to the procuring of food, and its 
preparation, some of them display by turns 
great ingenuity, boldness, self-denial, patience 
and perseverance, and frequently a degree of 
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skill which strikes us with astonishment and 
admiration. 


The obtaining of the means of subsistence 
are in all countries equally important, and, to 
portions of almost every community, an ob- 
ject of equal solicitude and difficulty. In all 
countries among those whose daily wants 
are urgent, an amount of thought is bestowed 
upon it, and frequently an amount of bodily 
labor is submitted to, which would seem 
hardly credible to those classes who have not 
been acquainted with poverty by experience. 
The human mind and feelings, as well as the 
human body, are capable of enduring enor- 
mous exerti ns; and their results are ex- 
hibited to an observing eye, in every tribe 
and family of the race. The husbandman 
directs his calculations, as well as his labors, 
to the tillage of the soil: the merchant to the 
acquisition @f the money for which its pro- 
ductions may be obtained in exchange; in 
every city mechanics and laborers of every 
grade, as well as many professional men, in 
some way or other, are engaged in devising 
and executing plans for compassing the same 
important end. Qualities are often displayed 
by persons of all these classes, no less won- 
derful than by those exhibited in savage life, 
but the latter are commonlv more obvious 
and striking to us. 


Mr. Schoolcraft informs us, that this mode 
of preserving fish appears to have been prac- 
tised from time immemorial, by the Indians 
of the Algonquin stock; that is, all the na- 
tions and tribes 
and northern parts of our territory, including 
the Delawares of Pennsylvania, &c., and ex- 
cluding the Six Nations, or Iroquois. They 
applied the same process also to buffalo, veni- 
son, wild ducks, and other kinds of meat, 
cutting it into long and narrow strips, to fa- 
cilitate the drying and smoking. This is in 
fact the process known in other parts of 
America, under the name of ‘“ Jerking.” 
It is no uncommon thing to see, in an Indian 
lodge, a box made of bark, containing a 
quantity of fish, flesh or fowl, thus prepared 
for future use ; and the Indians often bury it 
in their holes, or cachés, as the Canadians 
have named them, where they will remain 
even for months, without injury, laid in the 
earth, until the return of the owners froma 
distant journey. 
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kinds of domestic business, our print dught 
to have represented the operation as perform- 
ed by squaws; but the simple apparatus em- 
ployed, and its use, will be sufficiently evi- 
dent from inspection. 


The Planet Mars.—The Madras Athe- 
num notices 2 remarkable appearance re- 
cently assumed by the planet Mars. “Hither- 
to this planet has been distinguished by a 





fiery redness of color,. which, to use the lan- 
guageol Sir John Herschel, indicates, no 
doubt, an oc ion y tinge in the general soil, 
like what the red sandstone districts of the 
earth, may possibly ofier to the inhabitants 
of Mars.” Such is, however, no longer the 
case: that planet having lost all appearance 
of redness, and put on a brilliant white as- 
pect, vying in apparent magnitude and 
brightness, with the planet Jupiter itself 
The only changes which have heretofore 
been noticed in Mars, are those, the know- 
ledge of which was derived from the obser- 
vations withthe large reflecting telescope 
of Herschell. These telescopes exhibit the 
appearance of brilliant white spots at the 
poles, which spots, from the circumstance 
of their always becoming visible in winter, 
and disappearing as the poles advance to: 
wards their summer position, have reason- 
ably enough been attributed to the presence 
of the snow. The novel appearance now 
described to us, however, by the honorable 
company’s astronomer, Mr ‘Taylor, is such 
as that the whole of the planet, with the ex- 
ception of a moderately broad equatorial 
belt, assumes a decidedly white aspect, 
strongly contrasting with what he has ever 
before noticed.” 


Curious Facts. onal fall of one tenth of an 
inch per mile will produce a motion in rivers. 
The greatest velocity is at the surface and 
in the middle, and the least at the bottom 
and sides. But as the velocity increases the 
action on the bottom and sides increases also. 

Ifa taliow candle be placed in a gun and 
shot at a door cne inch in thickness, it will 
go through without melting or sustaining the 
slichtes! injury. If a musket ball be fired 
into the water it will not only rebound, but 
will be flattened the same as if fired against 
asolid substance. A musket ball may be 
fired through a pane of glass, making a hole 
the size of the ball without cracking the 
glass, and if the glass be suspended by a 
thread it will make no difference, and the 
thread will not even vibrate. 
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Among the Hymeneal records of the fes- 
live season, we find one in the Knoxville 
Recister, Mr. Frederick Pulse, aged one 
hundred and two years matried Miss Dorcas 
Mauvon, aved thirty-four. 
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THE GREAT SALT LAKE. 


> From Captain Tremont’s Second Exploring 
Expedition. 
On September 6, the party obtained the 
first view of the object of their anxious 
cearch, the Great Salt Lake: 
« The waters of the Inland Sea stretched, 
Sin still and solitary grandeur far beyond the 
Hlimit bf our vision. It was one of the great 
}points of the exploration; and as we looked 
heagerly over the lake in the first emotion of 
excited pleasure, ' am doubtful if the follow- 
hers of Balboa felt more enthusiasm when, 
‘from the heights of the Andes, they saw for 
the first time the great Western ocean. It 
was certainly a magnificent object, and a 
‘noble terminus to this part of our expedition ; 
Paud to travellers so long shut up among 
+ mountain ranges, a sudden view over the ex- 
jpanse of silent waters had in it something 
P sublime. Several large islands raised their 
} high rocky heads out of the waves; but whe- 
ther or not they were timbered was still left 
‘to our imagination, as the distance was teo 
creat to determine if the dark hues upon 
» ihem were woodland or naked rock. During 
F the day the clouds had been gathering black 
) 
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over the mountains to the westward, and, 
> while we were looking a storm burst down 
} wiih sudden fury upon the lake, and entirely 
| hid the islands from our view.—So far as we 
‘could see, along the shores there was nota 

solitary tree, and but little appearance of 
| erass; and on Webster’s fork, a few miles 
below our last encampment, the timber was 
cathered into groves, and then disappeared 
enurely.”” 

The voyage on the lake and the prelimina- 
ry anticipations are thus described : 

‘With Mr. Preuss and myself, Carson, 
Jernier, and Basil Lajeunesse, had been se- 
lected for the boat expedition—the first ever 
attempted on this interior sea; and Badeau, 
with Derosier, and Jacob (the colored man) 
were to be left in charge of the camp. We 
were favored with most delightful weather. 
—To-night there was a brilliant sunset of 
colden orange, and green, which left the wes- 
tern sky clear and beautifully pure; but 
clouds in the east made me lose an occulta- 
tion! The summer frogs were singing 
around us, and the evening was very pleasant, 
with a temperature of 60 deg—a night of a 
more soutiern autumn. For our supper we 
had yampah, the most agreeably flavored of 
the roots, seasoned by a small fat duck, 
which had come in the way of Jacob’s rifle. 
Around our fire to-night were many specula- 
tions on What to-morraw would bring forth, 
and in our busy conjectures we iancied that 
we should find every one of the large islands 
a tangled wilderness of trees and shrubbery, 
teeming with game of every description that 
the neighboring region afforded, and which 
the fuot of a white man or Indian had never 
violated. 

Frequently during the day clouds had rest- 
ed on the summits of their lofty mountains, 
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and we believed that we should find clear 
streams and springs of fresh water; and we 
iudulged in anticipations of the luxurions re- 
pasts with which we were to indemnify our- 
selves for past privations. Neither, in our 
discussions, were the whirlpool and other 
mysterious dangers forgotten, which Indian 
and hunters’ stories attributed to this unex- 
plored lake. The men had discovered that, 
instead of being strongly sewed, (like that of 
the preceding year, which had so triumph- 
antly rode the canons of the Upper Great 
Platte) our present boat was only pasted to- 
gether In a very insecure manner, the maker 
having been allowed so little time in the con- 
siruction, that he was obliged to crowd the 
labor of two months into several days. 





‘« September 8.—A calm, clear day, with a 
sunrise temperature of 41 deg. 


“On September 9th, the day was clear and 
calm ; the thermometer at sunrise at 49 deg., 
but we hurried through our breakfast in order 
to make an early start, and have all the day 
before us for our adventure. The channel in 
a short distance became so shallow that our 
navigation was at an end, being merely a 
sheet of soft mud, with a few inches of wa- 
ter, and sometimes none at all, forming the 
low-water shore of the lake. All this place 
was absolutely covered with flocks of stream- 
ing plover. We took off our clothes, and get- 
ting aboard, commenced dragging the boat, 
making by this operation a very curious trail, 
and a very disagreeable smell in stirring up 
the mud, as we sank above the knee at every 
step. The water was here still fresh, with 
only an insipid and disagreeable taste, proba- 
bly derived from the bed of fetid mud. Af- 
ter proceeding in this way about a mile we 
came to a small ridge on the bottom, beyond 
which the water became suddenly salt, be- 
ginning gradually to deepen, and the bottom 
was sandy and firm. lt was a remarkable 
division, separating the fresh water of the 
rivers from the briny water of the lake, which 
Was entirely sa/urated with common salt. 
Pushing our little vessel across the narrow 
boundary, we sprang on board, and at length 
were afloat on the waters of the unknown 
sea. 

“We did not steer for the mountainous 
islands, but directed our course towards a 
lower one, which it bad been decided we 
should first visit, the summit of which was 
formed like the crater at the upper end of 
Bear river valley. So longas we couid touch 
the bottom with our paddles we were very 
gay; but gradually as the water deepened, 
we became more still in our frail batteau of 
gum cloth, distended with air and with 
pasted seams. Although the day was very 
calm there was a considerable swell on the 
lake, and there were white patches of foam 
on ihe surface, which were slowly moving to 
the southward, indicating the set of a current 
in that direction, and recalling the recollec- 
tion of the whirlpool stories. The water 
continued to deepen as we advanced, the lake 
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becoming almost transparently clear, of an 
extremely beautiful bright green color; and 
the spray, which was thrown into the boat 
and over our clothes, was directly converted 
into a crust of common salt, which covered 
also our hands and arms. ‘Captain,’ said 
Carson, who for some time had been looking 
suspiciously at some whitening appearances 
outside the nearest islands ; ‘ what are those 
yonder ? won‘t you just take a look with the 
glass 2?” We ceased paddling for a moment, 
and found them to be the caps of the waves 
that were beginning to break under the force 
of a strong breeze that was coming up the 
lake. ‘The form of the boat seemed to be an 
admirable one, and it rode on the waves like 
a water-bird; but at the same time it was 
extremely slow in its progress. 


‘«“ When we were a little more than half 
way acruss the reach, the two of the divisions 
between the cylinders gave way, and it re- 
quired the constant use of the bellows to keep 
in a sufficient quantity of air. Fora time we 
scarcely seemed to approach our island, but 
gradually we worked across the rougher sea 
of the open channel into the smooth water 
under the lee of the island, and began to dis- 
cover that what we took for a long row of 
pelicatis ranged on the beach, were only low 
cliffs, whitened with salt by the spray of the 
waves; and about noon we reached the 
shore, the transparency of the water enabling 
us to see the bottom at a considerable depth. 


“Tt was a handsome broad beach where 
we landed, behind which the hill, into which 
the island was gathered, rose somewhat 
abruptly ; and a point of rock at one end en- 
closed it in a sheltering way; and as there 
was an abundance of drift wood along thé 
shore, it offered us a pleasant encampment. 
We did not suffer our fragile boat to touch 
the sharp rocks, but getting overboard, dis- 
charged the baggage, and lifting it gently out 
of the water, carried it to the upper part cf 
the beach, which was composed of very 
small fragments of rock. 


“Carrying with us the barometer and 
other instruments, in the afternoon we 
ascended to the highest point of the island— 
a bare rocky peak, eight hundred feet above 
the lake. Standing on the summit, we en- 
joyed an extended view of the lake, enclosed 
in a basin of rugged mountains, which some- 
times left marshy flats and exiensive bottoms 
between them and the shore, and in other 
places came directly down into the water 
with bold and precipitous bluffs. Following 
With our glasses the irregular shores, we 
searched for some indications of a communi- 
cation with other bodies of water, or the en- 
trance of other rivers, but the distance was so 
great that we could make out nothing with 
certainty. ‘lo the southward, several penin- 
sular mountains, three or four thousand feet 
high, entered the lake, appearing, so far as 
the distance and our position enabled us to 
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determine, to be connected by flats and low 
ridges with the mountains In the rear. 


«“ At the season of high water In the spring, ‘ 


it is probable that all the marshes and low 
srounds are overflowed, and the surface of 
the lake considerably greater. In severai 
places, the view was of unlimited extent— 
here and there a rocky islet appeared above 
the water at a great distance; and beyond, 
every thing was vague and undefined. As 
we looked over the vast expanse of water 
spread out beneath us, and strained our eyes 
along the silent shores over which hung so 
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much doubt and uncertainty, and which were | 


so full of interest to us, | could hardly re- 
press the almost irresistable desire to conti- 
nue our exploration; hut the lengthening 
snow on the mountains was a plain indica- 
tion of the advancing season, and our irail 
linen boat appeared so insecure that I was 
unwilling to trust our lives to the uncertain- 
ty of the lake. 1 therefore unwillingly re- 
solved to terminate our survey here, and re- 
main satisfied tor the present with what we 
had been able to add to the unknown geog: 
raphy of the region. We felt pleasure also 
in remembering that we were the first who, 
in the traditionary annals of the country, had 


visited the islands, and broken, with the 
cheerful sound of human voices, the long ' 


solitude of the place. From the point where 
We were Standing the ground fell off on every 
side to the water, giving us a perfect view of 


the island, which is twelve or thirteen miles / 


in circumference, being simply a rocky hill, 
on which there js neither water nor trees of 
any kind.” 


‘At sunset, the temperature was 70 deg. 
We had arrived just in time to obtain a mer 
dian altitude of the sun, and other observa- 
tions Were obtained this evening, which place 
our camp in latitude 41 deg. 10m. 44s., and 
longitude 112 deg. 21m. 05s. from Greenwich. 


From a discussion of the barometrical obser- . 
vations made during our stay on the shores 


of the lake we have adopted 4,200 feet for ils 
elevation above the Gulf of Mexico In the 
first disappointment we felt from the dissipa- 
tion of our dream of the fertile islands, J call- 
ed this Disappoiniment island. 


‘Out of the drift wood, we made ourselves 
pleasant little lodges, open to the water, and, 


_ _ 


- 


after having kindled large fires to excite the > 


wonder of any straggling savage on the lake | 


shores, lay down for the first time in a long 
journey in perfect security ; no one thinking 
about hisarms. ‘The evening was extremely 
bright and pleasant; but the wind rose dur- 
ing the night, and the waves began to break 
heavily on the shore, making our island 
tremble. I had not expected in our inland 
journey to hear the roar of an ocean surf; 
and the strangeness of our situation, and the 
excitement we felt in the associated interest 
of the place, made this one of the most inte- 
resting nights I remember during our long 
expedition.” 
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SKETCH OF THE VINTAGE IN 
FRANCE. 





Translated from Gaillardet’s Letters from 
Paris, for the National Intelligencer, from 
the Courrier des Etats Unis. 





Paris, Ocrobper 16, 1845. 

Vintage hascommenced throughout France. 
It is a time of frolic and feverish activity in 
certain provinces, such as Burgundy, Cham- 
pagne, Bordelais, Roussillon, &e. 

Being a son of Burgundy, I was invited to 
the opening of the vintage at ‘lonnerre, my 
native town. I accepted the invitation. 


In Burgundy, as elsewhere, the opening of 
the vintage is fixed by municipal proclama- 
tion, Which is published in handbills and dis- 
tributed through the villages by the sound of 
the drum. No man is permitted to begin his 
vintage before this period; the general inter- 
est, in this case, gives the law to private in- 
terest. ‘he eve of the day fixed upon, the 
litle town of Tonnere witnessed the arrival 
of an innumerable crowd of men and women 
of all ages, coming from the neighboring 
towns as well as from those more distant, 
(they sometimes come ten or fifteen leagues,) 
to excercise their trade of vintagers and bas- 
ket-carriers. The only tools of the former 
consist of a flat basket with curved rims, 
which they carry under the armor hold by 
the handle, and a small pruning-hook or 
knife, with a wooden haft and crooked blade, 
to cut the bunehes of grapes. The basket 
carriers, or scuttlers, as they are commonly 
called, are sturdy young men, with a scuitle 
or basket, in the form of a cone, slung upon 
the back with leather straps; the vintagers 
empty their baskets of grapes into those of 
of the scutilers, who, in their turn, empty 
theirs into a vat, or large hogshead, with a 
single bottom fastened upon wheels. Girls 
almost monopolize the trade of the vintagers. 
They are preferred to young men, because 
they are more attentive and receive less wa- 
ges. ‘Their costume generally consists of a 
colored handkerchief, or marmotte, which 
they wear after the manner of the West [n- 
dia mulattresses, wooden shoes, woollen 
Stockings, and a very short fustian petticoat; 
if the latter were longer, it would draggle in 
the wet ground when they stooped to cut the 
erapes, 
vintagers must be added the carters, who hire 
themselves, their vat, their wheels, and their 
horses, to transport the produce of the vine. 
yard to the press in town. 

A real colony had arrived at Tonnere, a 
colony so numerous that all the taverns in the 
little town would not have sufficed to lodge 
them. But itis not in a tavern that this co- 
hort of natives seek an asylum; at least, it 
is not m the chambers of the taverns, but in 
their stables and barns, where, for two sous 
anight, they are furnished with straw. With 
this straw they make a bed for themselves, 
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the men one side, the women on the other. 
The mischievous wags of the town rarely 
suffer the vintagers to pass their nights in 
repose. No trick can be imagined which 
they do not play them. Sometimes they are 
roused by the cry of fire, sometimes cold wa- 
ter is squirted over them by means of enor- 
mous syringes, sometimes a cat ora live rat 
is thrown among them. The latter always 
produces a tremendous uproar. Bnt when 
the clock strikes three, the whole of this ant- 
hill suddenly spring to their feet, and shak- 
ing themselves like a flock of ducks coming 
out of the water, their simple toilet is done. 
Every one repairs to the great square, which 
soon resounds with an internal concert of 
songs and cries of all sorts. ‘The inhabitants 
of the neighborhood, who have vinevards to 
call their attention, dress themselves in haste 
and go down to the square, with their cotton 
night-caps on their heads and lanterns in their 
hands, to make their bargain with such of the 
vintagers, basketers and carters as they — 
want. ‘The common price of the day’s wor 

varies from ten to twenty sous for the first, 
and from one and a half tu two francs for the 
second. It is to gain this wretched sum, that 
parents suffer their young daughters to travel 
on foot for several leagues, braving cold, pri- 


vations of every sort, and many perils be- 
sides. 


As soon as they are engaged by a proprie- 
tor, the vintagers of both sexes repair to his 
house, and there, in the kitchen, they have a 
breakfast composed of a mutton or veal stew, 
buns, potatoes, or peas; the whole washed 
down with that light thin wine from which 
the English derive the name of Claret, (clai- 
ret,) given by them to the red wine of France. 
While the vintagers are at breakfast, the 
sportsmen, if there happen to be any in the 
house, put on their hunting dress, get their 
guns ready, and let loose their dogs, which 
run about in every direction, skipping and 
yelping with joy. The signal is given, the 
stirrup-cup is drunk, the vintagers take up 
their baskets, the scutt/ers strap on their scut- 
tles, the troop puts itself in motion. It is 
composed generally of from ten to a hundred, 
and sometimes as many as three hundred 
persons, Who walk arm inarm. Arrived at 
the vineyard, the carter, with his enormous 
vat, stops on the outside. while every vinta- 
ger in his section of the vineyard, is put 
between two of the trelises, and then the 
work begins. The grapes fall into the bas- 
kets as if by enchantment; if there any small 
children among the workers, they follow as 
as a rear-guard to glean; that is, to gather 
the bunches that have been over-looked, and 
pick up the grapes that may have fallen on 
the ground. A manager or overseer follows 
the work every where with his eye, urging 
on the slow, and restraining those who are 
too rapid to do their work well. The scut- 
tlers, as running porters, are constantly going 
and coming between the vat and the vinta- 
gers. in the mean time, sportsmen have 
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taken their station on the summit of the hill, 
and there wait for the game which 1s roused 
by the laborers, Shots resound on all sides, 
the barking of dogs answers, and al every ex- 
plosion the vintagers stop their work to look 
up and ascertain whether the shot has been 
luckytor unlucky. In the first case they give 
a shout of applause ; in the latter they laugh 
at the awkward sportsmen. 

At noon, a repast, consisting only of grapes, 
bread and cheese, is made upon the grass.— 
At this every one has his don mot ready, and 
tells his little story. 

When evening comes, the band return to 
the town in the order in which they left it, 
and repair again to the house of the proprie- 
tor, who distributes to each ene his ten or 
twelve sous and a small loaf, nothing more. 
With that the vintager sups as he wishes, 
or rather as he can. Generally, however, 
from economy, he goes to bed, upon the prin- 
ciple that **he who sleeps dines.” This pro- 
verb could never have been invented by a 
restaurateur. 


Burgundy, during the season of the vin- 
tage, affords one of the most picturesque 
scenes that can be imagined. Every hill is 
covered with a moving, motley population.— 
All nature seems to enjoy a holiday. The 
game alone finds it a season of tribulation. 
Surrounded on all sides, it wanders here and 
there, like an exile driven from the domestic 
hearth. It 1s to the thrush, particularly, that 
the vintages are facal. That species of bird, 
the flesh of which is as delicious as that of 
the ortolan, is fond of vineyards, for it pre- 
fers grapes to all other food. It eats them 
in such quantities that 1t becomes as fat asa 
quail, and as drunk as—a thrush, ‘The say- 
ing is proverbial. But, though they are great 
drunkards, they ought not to be killed when 
they cannot stand up; the poor litle birds 
lose their senses entirely, and know not whi- 
ther to fly. Sometimes they are caught by 
the hand. 

But when the grapes are gathered and the 
vintage over, let us see What reioains to be 
dune to obtain the wine. It the grapes are 
of the white kind, and intended for white 
Wine, they are carried immediately to the 
press-house: ‘Thus are called the vast barns 
in which is fixed a sort of press, composed of 
immense beams, which are lowered or raised 
by means of a screw moved by a wheel which 
is turned by ten or twelve persons. Between 
the upper and lower beams are fixed two 
wide tables on platforms, on the lower of 
which the grapes are placed, and as the beam 
descends these are crushed and the juice flows 
into a basin. From thence it is poured into 
scutiles by means of large buckets and the 
scuttlers empty it into the casks prepared for 
it. The residuum of the grapes thus pressed 
is called lees. The lees become so compact 
from the pressure, that they are obliged tocut 
them with axes. After two or three press- 
ings they are sold to the distiller, who makes 
from them that peculiar kind of brandy which 
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the soldiers, in their emphatic language, call 
sacre chien. 

The grapes intended for red wine are put 
into an enormous vat, where they are left to 
ferment for a week, for it is by fermentation 
that the juice of the grape, naturally whitish, 
takes the red color of its skin. ‘To hasten 
the fermentation, the grapes are crushed bv 
means of a hammer or maul, and men are 
sent entirely naked into the vat, where they 
trample them with their feet. They come 
out irom the vat of the color of boiled job- 
sters. ‘This kind of bath is reputed to be 
very strengthening, and is sometimes recom- 
mended to sickly constitutions. When the 
fermentation is in full activity, it boils up with 
a dul!, heavy sound, enough to make one 
rhudder, and whea a child I used to think it 
a representation of the devil’s coppers. ‘The 
quicker the fermentation, the better the qua- 
lity of the wine. If the harvest has been 
bad, they throw common sugar into the vat, 
Which makes it better. 


The day on which the grapes are put to 
press is a new holiday. Besides the public 
presses where the large proprietors have 
their gatherings pressed, there are moveable 
presses, mounted upon four wheels, which 
are rolled about trom door to door for the use 
of minor proprietors. As long as the wiue 
runs in a stream into the reservoir, every 
lover of it has the privilege of drinking as 
much as he pleases, even to the exhaustion 
of the contents of the vat, for which purpose 
a wooden bowl or porringer is left Hoating 
on the rosy colored liquor, at the service of 
all. ‘The wine merchant takes his taste ina 
little silver cup, which he always carries 
about him ; it is the tool of his trade. When 
the pressing is finished ard the wine put into 
barrels, scuttlers and pressers repair to the 
house of the planter, where an abundant din- 
ner awaits them. At this dinner an enor- 
mous leg of mutton occupies the place of 
honor, and seems lo invite guests to cut and 
come again. This dish is indispensable; 
and therelore the day becomes a sort of 
Purgatory to the sheep race. The _pres- 
sers, Who often wait upon several proprietors 
in the course of the same day, particularly 
if the harvests have not been very abundant, 
thus get as many meals as they have had 
customers. ‘They sometimes dine seven or 
eight times in the twelve hours. Thus they 
become as fat and as plump as the mutton 
itself. and have pretty much the same odor. 
It would not be surprising if their hair should 
turn into wool, 


The casks, into which the wine is put as 
it comes from the press, remain unbunged ; 
that it 1s to say, open during a certain time, 
for the liquor undergoes a second fermenta- 
tion Which throws otf all foreign matters in 
it. During this period the proprietors be- 
come wine merchants, and a bush, that is to 
sav, a bunch of something green, suspended 
over the door, indicates that for two sous 
any one may go down into the cellar and 
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drink at pleasure. Many go down, but tew 
are able to come up again without the help 
ofa friend. ‘lhe latter, in such a case, takes 
off his cap or his bonnet, and, like Nar oleon 
to the wounded Muscovites, charitably ex- 
claims ;—‘* Honor to unfortunate bravery !” 

Such are the ordinary phases in the prepa- 
ration of those wines which many among 
you, my dear readers, drink without knowing 
anv of the mysteries of their origin. Indeed, 
many Parisians know as little about the Ame- 
ricans. 

Now that my vintages are over, for better 
for worse—you know that the subject I have 
treated upon is very poor indeed this year— 
I bid adieu to my panniers, and return to Pa- 
ris, Where scenes of the drawing room will 
succeed those of the country, and where the 
refinements of civilization will be substituted 
for the coarse gaieties of Nature. 

I returned to Paris in time to be present at 
the consecration of the Magdalen Church, 
which is now one of the finest monuments 
of the world; the details of the ceremony 
seemed to me to possess sufficient novelty to 
be worth relating. | 

In conformity with the programme, the 
ceremonies commenced at seven o’clock pre- 
cisely and did not terminate until until after 
eleven. 

That fhe Archbishop might have free room 
to perform the numerous benedictions pre- 
scribed by the ritual, the public were not per- 
mitted to enter the nave of the church until 
after the ceremonies; a few privileged per- 
sons, however, were enabled to procure tick- 
ets to the upper galleries. Early in the morn- 
ing, all the ornaments of the altars had been 
taken away,as well as all the objects of wor- 
ship. The Archbishop, clad in his pontifical 
robes, repaired to one of the sacristies, on the 
western side, where the relics were deposited ; 
these he took up, and carried to the principal 
altar, reci ing the seven penitential psalms. 
Then, with his right hand extended, he made 
with three motions the sign of the cross upon 
the church and the altar. In the mean time 
ashes had heen sprinkled in the middle of the 
nave. Upon these ashes the archbishop made 
the sien of the cross wuth his crosier ; one arm 
of this eross was formed of Greek letters, and 
the o'her of Latin and French letters. Du- 
ring this time the canticle of Zaccharia was 
sung: Benedictus Dominus Israel. ‘The 
archbishop then went to the altar, where he 
began the chant of Deus in adjutorium; next 
he blessed a mixture composed of salt, water, 
and ashes; next the vonsecration of the prin- 
cipal altar took place, during which he 
marched seven times around it, sprinkling it 
each time with the mixture; then again he 
marched three times around the interior of 
the church, throwing the holy water first 
aloft, then horizontally, and lastly on the floor. 
At length the grand mass commenced ; and 
then the doors of the temple were thrown 
Oper to the public. 

Among those present, I remarked the 
Prince of Joinville, accompanied by a young 
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Brazilian lady of condition, who has not yet 
been able to aceustom herself to the usages 
sf European civilization. Very pretty and 
very easy in her manners, she is still an 
American at heart and cannot bend herself to 
the customs of the court. Mme. D. de H . 
who was some time ago admitted to the in- 
timacy of the Princess of Joinville, thus re- 
lated an instance of the embarassment expe- 
rienced by this charming daughter of the Vir- 
gin Forests in a drawing room in Louis-ie- 
Grand street. ‘‘ Figure to yourself that this 
child of nature, who has been brought up in 
aland of slaves, accustomed to command 
none but blacks, cannot bring herseif to give 
orders to white servants. She cannot under- 
stand how any butacolored man should stoop 
to be a servant, and she has not the courage 
even to send her valet dechambre for a pocket 
handkerchief. ‘There is one way of making 
her comprehend all that,” replied the Coun- 
tess J , sister-in-law of the narratrix, ina 
lively tone, ‘and that is to show her the ser- 
vilities of the great; to let her see Marshals, 
Deputies, and Peers of France performing 
the most servile offices: you would find that 
such a spectacle would soon accustom her to 
command her lacqies.”’ 

The German papers announce the marriage 
of a Mexican whom we applauded very much 
in America, but not so much as he deserved. 
I mean the violinist, Vieuxtemps. I was 
conversing lately with Meinheer, and I can- 
not depict to you the astonishment expressed 
by this illustrious composer when I told him 
that Ole Bull had been preferred to Vieux- 
temps by the Americans. Meinheer regards 
Vieuxtemps as unquestionably the fist vio- 
linist of our time for execution, and particu- 
larly for composition. JI am not sorry to tell 
this to our Yankee readers, who thought us 
such fools for expressing the same aentiment 
on all occasions. 

Vieuxtemps marries Mlle. J. Eder, a cele- 
brated pianist of Frankfort. Harmony can- 
not fail to rule over their household. 

F. GAILLARDET. 











There has been discovered in making some 
repairs upon the Archbishop’s palace at 
t{heims, at the depth of 48 metres from the 
surlace, a fine mosaic of the Gallo Romano 
era. his mosaic is five metres in length by 
21 in breadth. The design is said to be re- 
markable for its delicacy and elegance. 





A patent has been secured in France foran 
improved social machine for navigating the 
air. It consists of a balloon combined with 
inclined planes, which are intended to oper- 
ate in the guidance and propulsion of the ma. 
chine. It is said to be a combination of the 
balloon with Henson’s ewrial machine, and 
perhaps it may have a “touch” of the 
model and prospective domgs of that on 
which so much has been said and pro- 
mised by the inventor in this city, but of 
which we have heard so little of late— 
N. Y. Morning Nems. 
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TURKISH CHART OF THE 


While Dr. Dekay was at Constantinople, 
in 1832, as he informs us on the 44i1st page 
of his ‘‘ Sketches of Turkey,” he became ac- 
quainted with a Turkish naval officer, who 
seemed to be “ desirous of learning how the 
battle of Navarino was regarded in America.” 
After some conversation on the subject, the 
latter presented a plan of the battle, of which 
the above is a copy. It is interesting on ac- 
count of the source from which it comes, 


The battle of Navarino took place in con- 
sequence of a treaty formed between Eng- 
land, Prussia and France, and signed on the 
6th of July, 1527, forthe purpose of putting 
“a stop to the effusion of blood.” It was 
agreed to press the Ottoman Porte to make 
peace with the Greeks, against whom, with 
the assistance of the hordes of barbarians 
sent by the Pacha of Egypt, the Turks 
had engaged in a most calamitous war, 
and whom they were preparing to exter- 
minate. By the second article of the treaty, 
England, Russia and France agreed to exert 
all the means in their power to prevent a col- 
lision between the parties, “ without, how- 
ever, taking any part in the hostilities of the 
two contending parties.” 

The three naval commanders, in command 
of the squadrons in the Adriatic, soon after 
published a protocol, in which they stated 
that three courses presented themselves: 
1. To blockade the Turkish fleet, which 


would be troublesome and expensive. 2. 
To enter the harbor of Navarino, and pre- 
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BATTLE OF NAVARINO. 


vent aconflict. 3. To enter, and renew pro- 
positions advantageous to the Turks. 


On the 18th of October the squadrons en- 
tered, to pursue the last mentioned plan ; 
and ihe French Admiral called on all French 
subjecis to leave the Turkish fleet at once, 
which was done. According to the chart 
before us, the Ottoman fleet in the harbor 
consisted of 3 sail of the line, and almost 30 
frigates, sloops, brigs and fireships; and Dr. 
Dekay states, (we believe on the authority 
of the Mahomedan naval officer above men- 
tioned,) that the Turkish admiral was ab- 
sent on shore about twenty miles distant, and 
about half the crews on land, washing. 
The allies, it is stated, brought on the battle 
by sending boats to cut the cables of a few 
Turkish fireships. The. boats were fired 
upon, and the allied sq@idrons soon com- 
menced a general engagement, the result of 
which was the destruction of the barbarian 
force, and the termination of the must heroic 
struggle, perhaps we may say of modern 
times, in favor of the long oppressed but 
heroic Greeks, and to the general joy of the 
civilized world. 


We can hardly suppose that the Turk who 
drew the above sketch, represented his own 
side under more favorable circumstances 
than the truth would warrant: rather we 
might look for the contrary. It shows the 
allies as much superior in force. But if it 
were in them discreditable to employ a su- 
perior force for a good object, how much 
more so for the Mahomedans to direct over- 
whelming fleets and armies against the 
Greeks for the detestable objects of their 
policy ! 
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AN ANCIENT HAND-MILL. 


the mill stones, lights on a board, set on pur- 
pose to receive it. 

No. 1 shows the mill complete, ready for 
working, with the cup in the upper stone, for 
the purpose of receiving the corn; and the 
stick, or handle, for turning it. The upper 
stone only moves: the under stone is at rest. 

No. 2 shows the upper millstone, separ- 
ated from the lower; with a section of the 
cup, into which the corn Being put, it passes 
down to the upper surface of the lower stone, 
and is grourd bythe rotation of the upper 
stone, which is forced into motion by the im- 
pulse of the peg, or handle by which it is 
turned. 

No. 3 shows the lower millstone, with its 
pin, which, being received into the upper 
stone, huldsthem both firmly together. Also 
it stands on a kind of feet, which keep it 
steady, when placed on a table, in the 
lap, &c. 

As the form of this instrument is simple, 
and needs no farther explanation, 1 proceed 
to notice some passages of scripture, which 
may be illustrated by a few remarks. 

1. It is, in the East, the constant office of 
the woman to grind the corn, which they do 
every morning at day-break. The grinder 
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From thre Appendix to Calmet’s Dictionary. 

Numbers |, 2 and 3, represent the parts of 2 usually sits down on the floor, and, placing 
a hand-mill, as used constantly in private ) the mill on her lap, by means of the handle 
houses in the Rast. As the form, as wellas ¢ works the upper stone round with the right 
the office, of this mill is alike throughout hand. Hence we read, Exodus ll. v. 5, of 
the greater part of Asia, travellers describe 5 ‘the maid-servant who 1s behind the mill ;” 
it in nearly the same terms. The follow- ({ so in Matthew 24, v. 41,— Two women 
ing is from Touraefort, Vol. 3, page 85. > shall be grinding at the mill,”’—perhaps two 

‘* These mills consist of two round stones, women grinding in the same apartment, at 
absut two feet in diameter, which they rub  § different mills, yet shall experience different 
one upon another, by means of a stick, which ¢ fates; one being taken and the other left. 
does the office of a handle. The corn falls > But there might be mills of different con- 
down on the undermost stone, through a hole 5 structions, some of which required two wo- 
which is in the middle of the uppermost, ~@ mento work them, one of whom might be 
which by its motion spreads it on the under- taken and the other left.” 
most, where it is bruised and reduced to ‘ Dr. Shaw says: ‘Most families grind 
flour. The flour, working out at the rim of their wheat and barley at home, having two 


portable grindstones for that purpose, the up- 
permost whereof is turned round by a small 
handle of wood or iron, placed in the edge 
of it. When the stone is large, or expedition 
is required, then a second person is called in 
to assist; and, as it 1s usual for the women 


alone to be concerned in this employment, 


sitting down over against each other, with 
the millstones between them, we may see 
not only the propriety of the expression in 
Exodus 1\, but the force of the other, Matt. 
24. Atheneus has preserved an expression 
of Aristophanes, which takes notice of the 
same custom, that is ooserved to this day 
among the Bedoween women, of singing all 
the while they are thus employed. 


“ By reverting to this custom of daily 
grinding corn for the family, we see the pro- 
priety of the law in Deuteronomy 24, v. 6: 
‘No man shall take the upper millstone, (No. 
2,) or the lower millstone, (No. 3,) as a 
pledge: for that would be to take his neigh- 
bor’s life, (living or daily food,) as a pledge ;” 
since, if either of the millstones were taken, 
the family must suffer for the want of food. 

Five or six years ago an Arabian vessel 
made its appearance in the port of New 
York, which was regarded with pleasant an- 
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ticipation, as well as with a Very natural cu- 
riosity, was entertained, that it would be fol- 
lowed by others and be the opening of a regu- 
lar trade with an interesting country. Among 
the ot ects which attracted our attention, du- 
ring a visit we paid to it, Was an instrument 
used for grinding a mess of small beans, 
which one of the young negro siaves on board 
was preparing for dimmer. It was far more 
rude than the neat little machine depicted 
above, consisting merely of two stones. The 
lower and larger was slightly hollow in the 
middle, like a very shallow dish; and this 
held the beans while they were rubbed with 
the other, which was long, roundish, some- 
what smooth, and held with both hands. 


From accounts given by travellers we pre- 
sume this simple mode of grinding is exten- 


sively practised among various lations of 


Asia and other parts of the world, and proba- 
bly has been from primitive ages. Indeed it 
is almost necessarily the case, that a poor 
family, especially one of wandering habits, 
and suffering privations to which many have 
always been ltable, must be sometimes re- 
duced to the barest means of subsistence ; and 
no doubt many have thought themselves for- 
tunate when they could procure a little food, 
even while destitute of anything to prepare 
it better than the stones of the field or the 
desert. 
we must admit that our own mortars might 
easily be made to serve a very useful purpose 
in case of need, and that they are one of the 
simplest instruments—not to say machines— 
possible, and removed but little from the 
grinding or bruising-stones used in the Arab 


ship. 


Indeed, when we reflect a moment, 


The mortar and the mill are somewhat 
similar, and, in their simplest original forms, 
probably identical, being in short nothing but 
two stones, one of which might be either 
rubbed or struck upon the other, as the na- 
ture of the substance between them required. 
Our American Indians use the mortar exten- 
sively ; and we have seen several holes in 
large granite rocks, which are supposed to 
have been used for that purpose. There are 
two or three at Sachem’s Head, in Connecti- 


vit, near the present bathing-house, in one of 


which, we were told some years ago, a stone 

pesile was found in clearing out the sand. 
The subject of mills is a very extensive 

one. The antiquity of the word is great and 
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venerable, though perhaps every scholar has 
not perceived it. The island of Mylo, or. My- 
los, with many other places of similar name 
in Greece, (ancient and modern,) have retfer- 
ence io the same idea as the German, English 
and oth er European terms, down to the Scotch 
‘‘sneeshin mull,” in which tobacco is con- 
verted to snuff by hand as it is wanted. 





Wasu Hovses ror THE Poor.—A Lon- 
don correspondent of the Philadelphia 
North American, gives the following ac- 
couut of a useful charity which has reoent- 
ly been begun in England : 


“YT send you an excerpt of the London 
Pictorial ‘Times, to give you some informa. 
tion respecting a most useful and benevo- 
lent institution lately founded in London. I 
refer to the ‘ Baths and Wash-houses for the 
poor. ‘These institujions had been pre. 
viously established in Liverpool, Edinburgh, 
and the principal towns of this country, and 
found to be attended with such very impor. 
tant advantages that some benevolent men 
resolved to introduce them here, and the 
Pictorial ‘Times sent you describes the one 
established in St. Pancras Parish, and is one 
of four that are to be immediately put in 
operation in London. You may imagine 
what a comfort it is to a poor man to have 
eighty gailons of clean cold water, or hot 
wa er, with a clean towel, for the moderate 
charge of a penny (2 cents) for the cold, 
or two pence (4 cents) for the hot water. 


What a somfort for a poor woman to be 
able to take all her children (under ten 
years of age) into the bath with her, for 
the same moderate charge of one penny for 
cold, or two pence for hot water! Since 
cleanliness is next to goodness, what could 
with more advantage be introduced into our 
city, than a similar institution? The abun- 
dance of water from the Schuylkill we have 
would make such establishments most con- 
veniently and economically manageable. 
The wash-houses also connected with the 
baths, are more important and useful aids 
to the poor, to enable them to wash their 
linen in the best manner, at a moderate 
charge. You will observe that a poor wo. 
man may have 100 gallons of water, half 
cold (in one tub) and half hot (in another 
tub) for two hours in washing and atter- 
wards two hours for drying and ironing her 
clothes, for the moderate charge of one pen- 
ny. If she stays three hours more at the 
drying closet and in the ironing room, she 
has to pay two pence, and so in proportion 
to the time occupied. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 
DRAINING. 
In the first number of the Cultivator, at- 
tention is c illed to draining, and information 
is asked upon the subject. The agricultur- 
ists of Great Britain consider draining, next 
to rotation of crops, the greatest improve- 
ment in agriculture that has been made for 
the last half century. Without much prac- 
tical knowledge upon the subject, the writer 
will endeavor to give a brief view of the 
theory of draining. 


ee 





There are two kinds of draining, one is 
the draining of bog land, arising from 
springs by the side of the bog and of springs 
under it; the other is the draining of land 
made wet by not having sufficient descent 
to carry off the rain water that falls upon 
them or descends upon them from higher 
ground, ‘The drainage of bogs was not 
practised in England to any considerable 
extent till the latter part of the last century, 
and has not been introduced here on a very 
extensive scale. In 1796, the British Par- 
liament voted £1000 to Mr. Elbington, to 
induce him to disclose his improved mode 
of draining bogs and boggy land. He 
stated the manner in which he had made 
his discovery, and the course of his prac- 
tice to an appointed agent by the Board of 
Agriculture, who published an octavo vo- 
lume with plates giving an account of the 
results of his investigation. 

Mr. Elbington made his discovery by ac- 
cident. Having oceasion to drain a tract 
of boggy land, he cut a ditch four or five 
feet deep to the nearest brook ; but found 
that this only drained a part of the water 
from the surface without affecting the ori- 
gin of the difficulty. He took a crowbar to 
ascertain what the under strata was, and 
stuck it down into the bog the length of the 
bar, and upon withdrawing it, the water 
gushed up ina steady stream, running off 
into his ditch. ‘This stream continued to 
run till it left the ground entirely dry. 
From this circumstance he formed his the- 
ory. He found that bogs arise from springs 
at the side or bottom. 

The object of draining is to reach the 
head. of the springs, and to let the water run 
off in a ditch in the same manner as water 
runs in the channel of a brook, and to give 
it such a descent that it will not stand and 
soak into the ground through which it pass- 
es. if the springs lie so high that with a 
ditch of moderate depth, the head of the 
springs can be reached, the draining is ac- 
complished by the ditch alone ; but in many 
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cases, the head of the spring is ten or fif 
teen feet below the surface of the bog, and 
to dig the ditch so deep would not only be 
expensive, but the bottom would be so low 
that the water could not run off, being be- 
low the level of the surrounding ground. 
The practice of Mr. Elbington meets this 
difficulty. After digging the ditch, and 
ascertaining where the head of the spring 
is likely to be, he bored through the lower 
bed of the bog till he struck the main bed 
of water, which by its pressure is imme- 
diately forced up, and will run in a con- 
tinued stream until the whole bog is drain- 


ed. 


There are two modes practised of drain- 
ing wet lands, one is called under ground 
draining, and the other is called surface 
draining. As these expressions often occur 
in agricultural writings, it may not be un. 
jmportant to state in what each consists. 
Under ground draining is commonly done 
by digging a ditch of some two or three 
feet deep in a field with a proper descent, 
and then filling it up with small stones, the 
top covered with turf, straw, or bushes, and 
the sod placed upon this covering deep 
enough to plough over it without disturbing 
the drain. Surface draining is so familiar 
to every one that it needs no particular de- 
scription. It may not be improper to ob. 
serve that the main drain should run ob- 
liquely across the descent of the field and 
the short drains all descend into the main 
drain, which should be carried entirely off 
with a running stream, so as not to drain 
oue fi ld upon another. 


It need hardly be observed that the im- 
portance of draining is not appreciated by 
our farmers; and that few, if any, have 
practised it systematically. Our best lands 
are called cold and wet soils, because the 
water is suffered to soak into the ground 
and there remain till it destroys the power 
of producing little else than weeds or a poor 
cropof poor grass. By proper draining and 
manuring, all our wet lands may be made 
more fertile and productive than sandy and 
porous soils, which are called dry lands 
because they drain themselves. “Where 
the soil will not absorb the water readily, 
it should be drained off till the ground is 
made dry.— Maine Cultivator. 





InpIAN AFrairs.—All attempts thus far 
to treat with the Winnebagoes, on fair and 
liberal terms, for the sale of the territory 
held by them within the limits of what is 


usually called the neutral ground have 
failed. 
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THE SEA EGG. 


This is one of the most difficult and dis- 
agreeable shells to find and to capture, while 
the inhabitant is living, and yet it is one of 
the greates favorites with us all when taken 
and in good preservation. So delicate, and 
so much like a work of human art, does it 
appear, that we might almosl venture to as- 
sert, that no person whatever, unacquainted 
with this kind of nature’s productions, could 
be at first easily persuaded to think it the 
covering of a little sea animal, constructed 
and adorned wholly by its original owner. 
The Echinus, or Sea Urchin, as the creature 
is called, is not one of the Moliuscas, nor 
as useful or harmless as most of them 
are. It possesses numerous fribrous members, 
which it protrudes through some of the holes, 
with which the shell is regularly pierced, and 
these are said to wound the hands of 
a person who incautiously seizes or touches 
it, producing a disagreeable itching or smart, 
which lasts for sometime. The animal 
moves about in the water, but seldom spon- 
taneously exposes itself to view, so that our 
books of Natural History have but little to 
to tell us of its habits. 


The shell, however, is the most interest- 
ing part; and this, if gently handled, may be 
long preserved for the gratification of the 
owner, and the admiration of others. Its 
familiar name, ‘* Sea Egg,” is a very natural 
one, as it nearly resembles a common egg in 
size, form and color; but its superior delicacy 
of appearance, when closely examined, leaves 
the spectator quite in doubt, what other na- 
tural object to compare it with. It has often 
been compared with pricked paper; and in- 
deed perhaps that is the only thing which 
can easily be made to resemble it very close- 
ly. Few ladies, however, even in their most 
labored attempts, so adorn paper by regular 
punctures with needles and pins of different 
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sizes. To those who are pleased with works 
of taste of this kind, the Sea Egg offers a 
beautiful set of patterns, the holes being of 
diiferent sizes, but arranged with a wonderful 
regard to order and symmetry, in lines and 
figures which follow the swelling form of 
the oblate spheroid with a degree of grace 
and beauty, which, the more we contemplate, 
the more we admire. 


Such displays ef skill and elegance among 
the most feeble and insignificant of the Al- 
mighty’s works, may well lead us to new 
adoration, love and confidence. 

The Echinus, or Urchin, belongs to the 
Animalia Radiata, (Radiated Animals,) 
which form Cuvier’s fourth grand class, or 
the third class of animals without back-bones. 
The Radiata, or Zoophites, have their parts 
ranged round an axis, or placed like rays 
coming from one or more centres, or on one 
or more lines. The sea-flowers, of which 


we have before spoken, belong to the same 
class, 


In addition to the slender, membranous 
feet above mentioned, the urchins have many 
spines, commonly violet colored, sticking out 
from their shells, each with a joint at its base. 
These also move, and, with the feet, give 
direction to the animal through the water. 
Besides these, it has small tubes, probably to 
draw in water and to throw it out, with five 
long teeth, set in a singular kind of mouth, 
formed of hard shell and shaped like a Jan- 
tern, with five sides. It feeds on sma!l shell- 
fish, which it catches with its little feet; and, 
with its teeth, it breaks and devours thein. 
The Urchin is often eaten, in countries where 
it abounds, and is well favored food in the 
spring. 





Perpetual Motion.—We were invited yes- 
terday morning to examine Col. Boon’s at- 
tempt to solve this long sought problem.— 
Our examination was somewhatcursory, but 
sufficient to satisfy that he has invented a 
machine Which will move until some of its 
parts are worn out by friction and the chemi- 
cal elements of the atmosphere. The source 
from which the motive power is derived is 
found in the great expansiveness and of course 
contractibility of refined spermaceti oil, 
which in these qualities isfour and half times 
greater than mercury. ‘The oil is placed ina 
metallic globe, from which it rises or sinks in 
a steel tube; into this tube again is fitted a 
steel cylinder that ascends or falls with the 
liquid. With this cylinder are connected 
the weights and checks that regulate the uni- 
formity of the motion.— Maysville Fagle. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
-- FREE TRADE FOR TURKEY. 
The Constantinople correspondent of one 


} of the London journals gives the following 
) 
, 
) 
> 
) 





account of the efforts of the lately fallen Vi- 
zir, Riza Pacua, to found European manu- 
factures in ‘lurkey :— 

‘I may give you some account of jhe new 
manufactories which have been recently es- 
tablished in this country. Perhaps more im- 


portance has been attached to them than na- 
turally belongs to them. 


Riza Pacha was the originator of all these 
establishments, and has property in many of 
them. His idea in calling them into existence 
was, no doubt, by encouraging home manu- 
facture, to make this country independent of 
foreign supply. It was a mistaken patriotism, 
identified with the narrowest views of com- 
merce, that animated him in all his manu- 
facturing efforts; and the zeal he devoted, 
and the pecuniasy sacrifices he even made to 
promote the success of these factory schemes, 
show how important he considered them. 

During his administration, several manu- 
factories never before known in this country 
were set up; three for the fabrication of cloth, 
one for rope, one for porcelain, and one for 
glass, all in the environs of Constantinople. 
One of these cloth manufactories has had 
more success than any of the other establish- 
ments. Of this particular establishment I 
will, therefore give a brief account. 


: This is the Fess-Hanig, or manufactory of 
caps, Which form the distinctive head-gear of 
the Turks, since the turban is no longer worn 
by the military or by the officials of the 
Porte. Cloth is also manufactured in the 
establishment. The machinery by which the 
factory is worked was sent for from England 
and Belgium at great expense by the Turkish 
Government. ‘This machinery has been giv- 
en by the government to this establishment; 
the government also gives the wool, cotton, 
and all the first materials of fabrication. 
These being strictly donations, no return is 
expected for them, and a dead loss is thus at 
starting incurred. When the cloth is made, 

all the preliminary expenses, except that of 

» labor having been avoided, it might be hoped 

that it could be sold at a low price, realizing 

a profit; but this is not the case. The very 

coarse cloth is sold at the rate of 18 piastres 

(3s. 6d.) per yard, whereas a superior article 

may be had from Europe at 10 piastres, less 

than 2s. a yard; and the finer cloth of 
about the second quality is sold at 45 piastres 
per yard. ‘This is about the price that the 

European article of the same quality would 

also fetch here; but it is confessed that the 

Turkish article is at present sold at a loss. 

As for the sale of this home manufacture, of 

course it is a forced sale, or there would be 

none. The cloth fabricated is contracted for 
the clothing of the officers and soldiers of 
the army ; yet the supply is not near suffi- 
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cient for the purpose, and is not likely to be 
so fora long time to come. 


There is another cloth manufactory at Is- 
midt, in the Gulf of Nicomedia. What I 
have said of the Fess-Hanig applies to it, as 
also tothe rope factory at Ayoub. For the 
others, they are really not worthy of notice ; 
but generaily I would include them in the 
remarks | am about to make. 

It is evident that these manufactories can 
have no success. Whilst the articles they 
prepare for the public may be bought cheap- 
er from Europe than they can be fabricated 
here, it is really, to use the lightest word, 
most mischievous trifling to attempt to sub- 
stitute them for European merchandize. And 
as to the prospect of competing in any length 
of time with foreign manufactures, or finding 
a sale in foreign mardets, that prospect is so 
extravagant, and, moreover, were it not so, 
must be so very distant, that very few are 


even here madly sanguine enough to enter- 
tain it.” 





THE CITY OF HARLEM. 
A correspondent of the Boston Atlas 
gives the following account of his visit to 
that ancient city: 


The Famous Organ.—Outside of the 


Church we caught snatches of melodious 
notes— 


“With many a winding bout 

Of linked sweetness long drawn out ;” 
followed by a soul-stirring march, in which 
a pealing trumpet and some twenty other 
wind instruments successively executed so- 
los. ‘Then we heard the growling of a 
distant storm, which seemed gradually to 
approach until the walls of the Church 
were shaken by the repeated peals of start- 
ling thunder, whose echoes died away in 
distant mutterings—-the sublime effect 
heightened by so perfect an imitation of 
falling rain, that I was inclined to credit the 
tory of the Englishman, who, on hearing 
it, instinctively raised his umbrella. This 
was the conclusion, and in a few minutes 
the autocrat came forth, 2 regular specimen 
of John Bull, accompanied by a scraggy, 
faded partner’; three ill-dressed girls fol- 
lowed, and the footman brought up the 
rear—his cringing servility to his paymas- 
ters forming a striking contrast to some pre- 
vious insolence. The coast being clear we 
entered the Church, and met with a kind 
reception from the organist, who appeared 
tobe much fatigued, as it requires almost 
supernatural exertions to direct the sound of 
five thousand pipes—the largest of which 
are sixteen inches in diameter, and thirty- 
two feet high. By way of consoling us, 
he volunteered his choicest piece, the Hal- 
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lelujah chorus, in which numerous human 
voices—bass, tenor, soprano and alto—ap- 
peared to perform their parts, with the pre- 
cision of a well-trained choir. Once, a 
stranger, who had obtained the organist’s 
reluctant permission to touch the keys, pro- 
duced such a “ concord of sweet sounds,” 
that he was summoned to desist, as being 
either an angel or a demon. It was Han- 
del. 

Near the church is a statue of “ Haar- 
lem’s Glory,” Laurent Koster, the inven- 
tor of the art of printing, representing him- 
self holding forth in his hand the letter A, 
as atype of his claim to the discovery. — 
Opposite is the house in which he resided, 
upon which is inscribed, “ Memorize sa- 
crum Typographia, ars artum conserva- 
trix, hic primium inventa circa annum 
1440.” Tradition saysthat Koster used to 
walk daily in a wood near the town, and 
one morning picked up a piece of bark, 
upon which he carved a letter with such 
success that he was induced to complete 
the alphabet. The idea occurred to him 
that by inking them he could produce im. 
pressions upon paper. Hesucceeded—and 
the artonce discovered, went on perfecting 
his lesson by casting letters of lead and tin. 
Un ortunately for his fame, Faust, his work- 
man, stole the fount one Christmas eve, 
and carried it to Mayence, where he endeav- 
ored ta secure the honor of the discovery, 
but the merit of the discovery belongs to 
Koster. Inthe Town Hall are Koster’s 
original blocks, with a work printed by 
him in 1440, “ Speculum Hamane Salva. 
tionis ;” and Haarlem is still celebrated for 
a foundry of Greek and Hebrew characters 
from which most of the Jewish presses in 
Europe are supplied. 


I found a French gardener at the Pavil- 
lion,a palace sold by Hope, the famous 
banker, to Napolecn, who gave it to his 
brother Louis, with the crown of Holland, 
and after the restoration it came into the 
possession of the present king. We first 
visited a Bloomed-Tuinen, or flower gar- 
den, one of the many establishments here 
for the cultivation of the bulbous plants, 
for which the boggy soil is peculiarly 
adapted, while the water rises so near the 
surface that their roots find ready nourish- 
ment. The garden was some six hundred 
feet long by one hundred in width, enclo- 
sed and subdivided into small squares, by a 
board fence, at least six feet high, to keep 
off the sea breeze and retain the rays of 
the sun. Each division was devoted to a 
peculiar species of flowers, which appeared 


+. 
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to be growing in sand, a layer being spread 
over the surface of the rich soil to retain 
the moisture. At one end was a large 
house, in which the bulbs are dried on 
frame work ; each is then enveloped in pa- 
per, and they are aftarwards put up by the 
gross, in paper bags. The proprietor told 
me, that he sold annually, for exportation, 
upwards of 250,000 tulips, 100,000 hya- 
cinths, 200,000 crocuses, and as many 
more of other flowers, at an average price 
of four cents each, though some were 
worth a dollar: a great falling off from 
the prices during the mania in 1637, which 
even exceeded our multicaulis bubble, the 
roots being bought and sold upon the ex- 
change, like stocks, without leaving their 
resting place in the beds. Of the variety 
named Semper Augustus, there were only 
two bulbs, for one of which was offered 
4,600 florins, a new carriage, a pair of 
horses and their harness. 

Returning through the town my guide 
pointed out small frame boards, hanging by 
the side of several doors, upon which were 
displayed oval pieces of lace work, placed 
over pink paper, to show their fineness ; and 
which I naturally supposed, indicated the 
residence of lace makers, but was mista- 
ken. According to accounts, when Haar- 
lem surrendered to the Spanish, alter a 
long siege, one of the articles of capitula- 
tion was, that every house in which there 
was a young infant, should not be entered 
by the soldiery ; and, as a ioken, the centre 
ofan infant’s cap wasto be hung at the 
door. ‘This symbol is still displayed—and 
during a fortnight by law, drums cannot be 
beat before the house ; the furniture is ex- 
empt fiom legal execution, and the father is 
not liable to perform military or jury duty. 

The waters of Haarlem were formerly 
supposed to possess a_ peculiar property for 
bleaching linen, which were brought here 
from all quarters, for that purpose : hence 
the name of Hollands. There are several 
large cotton mills in the environs, owned 
by the King, and managed by Englishmen. 
Steam is used as a motive power, and the 
coal consumed is brought from Neweasile. 
The men receive about forty cents, the wo- 
men and boys twenty-five cents a day; but 
provisions are so cheap, that they appear 
to be comfortable and happy. The children 
are sent to the public schools, which are 
under the superintendence of a Mr, Pringen 
—and all bring daily a small sum, for the 
defraying of expenses. 

The road from Haarlem to Amsterdam, 
a distance of ten miles, is as Straight as an 
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arrow, with a canal on one side, anda 
causeway, crowned with a row of willow 
trees, on the other. Beyond the canal is 
the Ai Lake, and the causeway shuts in the 
Haarlem Sea,so that the road has been 
compared to that which ran through the 
Lake of Tezcuco, and connected the ancient 
city of Mexico with the mainland. 





COPPER REGION OF KEWENA. 

This remarkable peninsula of Lake Supe- 
rior has been the scene of very active mineral 
investigations and operations, the past sea- 
son. 

The general results are thus sketched in a 
letter recently published : 

The season is growing late, and at this 
moment the surrounding hills are covered 
with snow, and the thermometer stands at 
37 degrees. ‘The superintendant of the mi- 
neral Jands, General Stockton, closes the 
agency to-morrow, and all the officials leave 
for home. The commissioners appointed by 
the war department to examine into conflict- 
ing claims have made acommencement. The 
superintendant meets with the approbation of 
all, and he leaves his*post for the purpose of 
visiting his family and making his report for 
the approaching Congress. 


The commissioners visited the Eagle River 
and Pittsburg works, and were delighted to 
find somuch had been accomplished in so 
short a space of ime. The Lake Superior 
Company at Eagle River commenced opera- 
tions in September, 1844, under Col. Charles 
H. Gratiot; and, with an alacrity unsurpas- 
sed in the annals of mining, either in this 
country or Europe—within seven months af- 
ter the commencement of their operations, 
upward of 600 tons of ore was taken from 
two shafts by the aid of fifteen miners, the 
nett Value of which in the city of Boston is 
$115 perton! The success of this company 
is without a parallel, not excepting the fa- 
mous Wheal Maria vein of Cornwall. At 
the formation of their company the stock was 
divided into 1200 shares, 800 of which were 
assessible. The whole amount of assess- 
ments per share has been $35, creating a 
capital at the onset of $28,000, which will 
be repaid by the sale of 600 tons of ore at 
$115 per ton, leaving in the hands of the 
stockholders a clear profit of $41,000. 


From a colony of fifteen inhabitants, twelve 
months since, and three patched hovels, they 
now number more than one hundred and 
thirty men, inhabiting twenty neat log hou- 
ses worthy of any western settlement; ad- 
ded to which they have two blacksmiths’ 
shops constantly in operation, a saw-mill 
capable of cutting three thousand feet of lum- 
ber every twenty-four hours, and a large 
stamping and crushing machine, ninety by 
twenty-five, erected at a cost of $12,000. A 
country, once deemed poor and unproductive, 
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now seems destined to prove the richest in 
the world. The vague accounts of the early 
French travellers, Charlevoix and Father 
Hennepin, anda host of voyageurs, of the 
existence of copper on the south side of 
Lake Superior, a century since, and of its 
being converted by the early Catholic missi- 
onaries at the Sault Ste Marie and Macki- 
naw into candlesticks, crosses and censers, 
and by the aborigines of the country at a still 
earlier day into bracelets and other rude or- 
naments, having now been brought to confir- 
mation by the scientific exertions of Doug- 
lass Houghton, a name beloved by the geolo- 
gists of our country, to whom the interests of 
natural science in the West have been great- 
ly indebted. ‘The old trap rocks, in the lan- 
guage of the poet, 


“That seem a fragment of some mighty wall, 
sult by the hand that fashioned the old world, 
To separate the nations—and thrown down 
When the flood drowned them,’ 


are as familiar to the geologist of Michigan 
** ashousehold words.” 

By a perseverance undaunted and™ an am- 
bition unconquerable, amid hardships in the 
field and in coasting the iron bound shore of 
our great Northern sea, he has succeeded in 
developing the true character of the upper 
peninsula of Michigan and making its miner- 
al wealth known to the world. Unlike the 
fruitless toil of years wasted by the noble 
Alexandrian in searching after the philoso- 
pher’s stone, he may exclaim “ Eureka”—I 
have found it. 





The Traitor Arnold.—At the elose of the 
Revolutionary war, Arnold, the traitor, ac- 
companied the royal army to England. ‘‘The 
contempt that followed him through life,” 
says an elegant writer, “ is illustrated by the 
speech of Lord Lauderdale, who, perceiving 
Arnold on the right hand of the King, and 
near his person, as he addressed his par- 
liament, declared on his return to the 
House ofCommuns, that however gracious the 
language he had heard from the throne, bis 
indignation could not but be highly excited, 
at beholding, as he had done, his majesty 
supported bya traitor.” On another occasion 
Lord Surrey, rising to speak in the House of 
Commons, and perceiving Arnold in the gal- 
lery, sat down, exclaiming, “ I will not speak 
while that man, pointing to him, is in the 
house.” Hedied in London, June 14, 1801.’ 





Our Plan for the diffusion of useful Seeds, 
§c.—The New York Observer, Recorder, 
&c., notice with approbation the plan we 
have adopted for the supplying of useful 
seeds to persons of taste and public spirit in 
all parts of the country, with the information 
necessary to direct their proper planting and 
culture. 
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752 THE AMERICANPE NNY MAGAZINE. 
POBWRLo ing spells of the dead serpent. I retu al 
For the American Penny Magazine to the Spot the next morning, but eould find 
fa —s. ” 
WINTER. no trace of the rabbit. 


Stern old winter has come again, 
With the winds, and frosts, and snows; 
And the sleigh-bells ring a merry peal, 
As the gay steed freely goes. 


Stern old winter has come again ; 
And his breath speaks of joy and health, 
As it calls to the cheek the rosy tint, 
Unbought by the miser’s wealth. 


Stern old winter has come again, 
And wasting fevers flee, 

And the crimson streams of life bound on, 
With renewed energy. 


He comes again ; and the blazing wood 
Of the love-encircled hearth, 

And the merry tale, and song and jest 
Excite the harmless mirth. 


Yet who can tell the many sweets 
That follow winter’s train @ 

For friends, who severed long have been, 
Now meet in love again ; 


And the kindly greeting now is heard, 
As one by one they come, 

To encircle, once again on earth, 
The hearth of their childhood’s home. 


Then hail! all hail! thou stout old friend; 
Though thy breath at times be keen, 

And thy outward form uncouth and rough, 
Right warm is thy heart I ween. 


But hark thee, friend, when thy snows de- 
scend, 
And thy winds in anger roar, 
Whate’er be the fate of the proud and great, 
Oh, spare the infirm and poor! 


LEO XIV. 


FascinaATING Power oF SnNaKkes.—Mr, 
George Fuller , Writing from Pomona, S. C., 
states, that on the 29th ult., he found a 
large black snake, about six feet long, which 
had a half-grown rabbit by the head, in the 
act of sw allowing i it. The snake was ‘killed, 
and Mir. EF’. gives this account of what fol- 
lowed : “ As soon as I struck the snake, on 
looking back I saw the rabbit coming up, 
and it stopped immediately at the “dead 
snake’s head. I moved it away four or five 
yards with my foot, but it returned instantly 
to the snake’s head. I then moved the 
snake, and the rabbit still pursued it, and |] 
left. About 6, P. M., I returned to the 
place, together with all my pupils, and the 
rabbit remained in the identical! position in 
which J had left it. My son moved it again, 
but it immediately returncd to its post at the 
snake’s head, still charmed by the continu- 
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We have a snake story to tell, too, which 
corroborates the foregoing. Several years 
ago, we happened to make one of a pic-nic 
party on the grounds of Joseph Bonaparte, 
Ex-King of Spain, near Bordentown, New 
Jersey. While wandering through the 
shady avenues, our attention was arrested 
by the piteous tones of a bird. On looking 
up, we soon discovered the bird, and the 
cause of its peculiar noise. In the crotch 
ofa cedar, about twelve feet from the ground, 
was a large black snake, with his head ex. 
tended along a limb of the tree, lying per- 
fectly motionless. A cat-bird was fluttering 
in great apparent agony a few feet in front 
of him, at times approaching very near him 
and then retreating backwards beyond the 
extremity of the limbs of the tree. All the 
while, the bird shrieked, and screamed and 
fluitered, as if feeling a sense of imminent 
danger from which it had not the power 
to extricate itself. We watched it until our 
sympathies overcame our curiosity, and then 
knocked the snake out of the tree with a 
club. We killed him, and threw his car. 
case on a monument a short distance from 
the tree. We left the place, and on return- 
ing thither an hour afterwards, were greatly 
surprised to perceive the cat- bird sitting on 
the monument, close to the dead body of 
the snake. How long it remained there we 
do not know, as we ‘did not return to the 
place again.—Louise sulle Jour. 


Remark.—In a former number we in- 
serted another story, of a traveller killing 
a snake in the act of charming a squirrel. 
The latter died on killing the former, al- 
though no violence was done to it. 
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